THE  AMERICAN  UNION, 
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An  Address  delivered  at  the  National  Cemetery,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNION, 

The  Fittest  Monument  to  its  Dead  Defenders. 


Comrades  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

When  a  famous  orator  of  ancient  times  was  called  upon  to 
speak  in  honor  of  the  dead  who  had  fallen  in  the  wars  of  his 
country,  he  deprecated  the  circumstance  that  the  virtues  of  many 
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uuu  cii^n  ^ciu-o^z  ucyuuu  liic  eiuquence  01  any  numan  tongue.  It 
is  but  twenty-three  years  since  the  close  of  a  civil  war  in  this 
nation,  distinguished  above  all  modern  wars  for  its  bitterness  and 
for  the  persistency  and  desperate  energy  with  which  it  was 
waged.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  such  a  passion- 
ate and  bloody  feud  might  have  been  expected  to  plant  thorns  of 
discord  in  the  land  which  centuries  could  not  eradicate;  yet  as  we 
assemble  here  to-day,  near  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war,  within 
the  territory  of  the  conquered  faction,  to  pay  public  honors  to  the 
victors,  not  only  do  our  late  foes  look  on  approvingly,  but  we 
are  received  into  their  hearts  and  homes  with  such  cordial  hospi- 
tality as  brave  men  are  wont  to  extend  to  guests  and  friends. 
With  no  abatement  of  the  manliness  with  which  they  rushed  to 
the    defense  of   former   convictions,   with  no  cringing  apologies 
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such  as  might  be  wrung  from  cowards,  they  greet  us  bravely  as 
they  did  of  yore,  and  vie  with  us  in  devotion  to  the  Union  of  the 
Fathers,  to  our  flag  and  theirs.  Comrades,  such  a  spectacle 
could  not  be  if  our  victory  had  been  merely  a  triumph  of  arms. 
Not  so  do  brave  men  yield  to  enforced  wrong.  Herein  lies  the 
amplest  justification  of  our  cause;  that  its  victory  is  maintained, 
not  by  brute  strength,  but  by  moral  forces.  And  herein,  also- 
let  us  never  forget  it — lies  added,  though  superfluous,  proof  of 
that  chivalry  tested  by  us  on  many  a  hard  fought  field. 

The  observances  of  Memorial  Day,  everywhere  deeply  and 
solemnly  suggestive,  must  possess  especial  significance  here  on 
the  battle-stained  soil  of  Tennessee.  I  have  lately  seen  a  catalogue 
of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  are  set  down  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  engagements,  large  and  small,  as  having 
occurred  in  this  state.  Among  them  are  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Stone  River,  Chattanooga,  Franklin,  Nashville;  all  bloody  and 
decisive  actions,  covering  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  and 
emphasizing  the  military  conditions  which  made  this  territory  the 
inevitable  arena  of  so  many  lesser  collisions.  There  are  gathered 
in  your  seven  National  Cemeteries  the  remains  of  more  than  57,- 
000  of  the  men  who  fell  from  the  Union  ranks  alone,  and  of  these 
nearly  17,000,  I  am  told,  lie  here — silent,  yet  speaking  witnesses 
to  the  intensity  of  that  death-storm  which  raged  among  the 
mountains  and  along  the  rivers  of  Tennessee.  Of  all  men,  there- 
fore, you,  Who  dwell  among  these  teeming  graves,  may  most 
fitly  turn  aside  for  a  day  of  each  busy  year  to 

"Studious  sit 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead." 

There  lingers  in  my  own  thoughts  a  picture  of  this  ground 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  peaceful  scenes  of  this  summer 
morning;  for,  if  you  will  permit  a  word  of  personal  reminiscence, 
this  is  not  my  first  visit  to  Nashville.  My  years  have  doubled  almost 
one  and  a-half  times  since  those  gloomy  days  of  1864,  although, 
as  you  have  noticed,  ladies,  I  am  still  a  mere  boy.  I  was  clad 
then  in  the  blue  of  a  Union  soldier,  and — if  the  truth  must  be 
told — my  spirits  were  of  the  same  cerulean  hue.     I  had  already 


been  in  the  South  for  nearly  a  year,  but  the  enemy  had  pru- 
dently refrained  from  engaging  any  force  with  which  I  was  asso- 
ciated until  that  fatal  mistake  was  committed  here.  I  hasten  to 
assure  you,  however,  that  his  disaster  was  no  fault  of  mine;  for  if 
I  had  not  been  here  by  special  request,  I  would  have  gone  away, 
willingly,  before  the  fighting  began.  I  carried  a  weapon  consid- 
erably out  of  proportion  to  my  muscle,  and  I  carried  consterna- 
tion wherever  I  went.  A  good  deal  of  it,  in  fact,  I  carried  for 
two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  was  all  over.  It  was  my  "bap- 
tism of  fire,"  as  the  French  say.  These  listening  veterans,  who 
know  that  no  wealth  of  experience  can  ever  wholly  dispel  the 
terrors  of  impending  battle,  will  s}'mpathize  with  me  in  the  mag- 
nified alarms  of  that  hour,  and  will  agree  that  of  all  forms  of 
baptism  yet  devised,  this  particular  kind  is  least  desirable.  At 
least,  so  it  seems  to  me,  although  I  am  a  Congregationalist — by 
marriage — and  so  ought  not  to  dogmatize,  perhaps,  about  a  sub- 
ject which  is  not  a  specialty  of  our  denomination. 

My  friends,  now  that  the  clouds  have  rolled  away,  Nature 
must  have  her  course,  and  even  in  the  remembrance  of  our  dead, 

"From  the  heart's  sunshine  a  ray  sometimes  mounts, 
To  break  on  the  lips  in  a  smile." 

We  may  smile  now,  but  it  was  no  time  for  merriment  then. 
It  was  not  May  when  I  last  saw  Nashville,  but  chill  December, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  summer  of  God's  mercy  had  de- 
serted the  land  utterly.  These  now  smiling  hills  were  bleak 
with  unwonted  snows,  as  if  Nature  were  protesting  against  the 
bloody  purposes  about  to  be  wrought  out  along  their  crests  and 
in  the  valleys  between;  and  I  remember,  when  her  frowns  seemed 
unavailing,  how  the  weeping  skies  drenched  the  forbidding  ice- 
fields into  more  dismal  reaches  of  mire.  Where  I  now  see  happy 
homes  and  sweet  blossoms  and  alternating  areas  of  wild  and  cul- 
tivated verdure,  I  then  saw  swaying  lines  of  blue  and  gray,  and 
the  glitter  of  burnished  muskets,  and  hurrying  squadrons,  and 
the  defiant  nodding  of  battle  flags,  and  patches  of  powder  smoke 
rising  in  the  reluctant  air  and  gathering  in  sullen  clouds.  Then 
came    the    thunders    of   old    Fort    Negley — answered   from   a 


hundred   hills  and    grandly    dominating    the    magnificent    battle 
storm. 

It  was  not  only  winter  by  the  calendar  but  it  was  the  very 
mid-winter  of  our  national  madness.  Nearly  four  years  of 
steadily  intensifying  war  had  dispelled  many  illusions  both  North 
and  South.  The  hopes  of  adjustment  had  dwindled  into  the  bar- 
est possibilities  and  these  were  rapidly  vanishing.  It  was  "war 
even  to  the  knife."  All  tentative  measures  had  been  abandoned, 
all  useless  weights  thrown  off.  The  hot  breath  of  the  giants 
waxed  shorter  and  fiercer,  and  every  muscle  was  rigid  with  the 
tremendous  energy  of  the  final  struggle.  The  end  was  near. 
Within  four  months  from  the  day  when  Hood's  blasted  and  riven 
army  fled  this  field,  the  conflict  of  arms  had  ceased.  But  the  sun 
of  peace  shone  upon  more  than  750,000  graves.  Yes!  More 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  men,  upon  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  swiftly  and  mercifully  in  the  lurid  glory  of  battle — 
some  slowly  and  cruelly  by  the  torture  of  wounds  and  disease — 
had  been  sacrificed  in  this  land  to  the  Moloch  of  war.  These, 
however,  were  the  fortunate  ones.  Half  a  million  others  were 
doomed  to  the  living  death  of  shattered  and  dismembered  bodies, 
and  upon  a  million  more  Death  had  set  marks  of  disease  by 
which  he  might  know  them  as  his  early  victims.  Two  millions 
and  a  quarter  of  sufferers  from  the  immediate,  personal  and  phys- 
ical consequences  of  war!  and  yet  how  feebly  do  these  astounding 
numbers  portray  all  the  manifold  forms  of  misery  which  they  im- 
ply; the  waste  of  property,  the  dissevered  ties,  the  crippled  re- 
sources, the  perverted  lives,  the  bereaved  firesides,  the  broken 
hearts.  In  the  presence  of  such  awful  woe  humanity  stands  ap- 
palled— hopeless,  except  in  the  simple  trust  that  somehow  the 
Divine  Compassion  is  in  it  all  and  that  coming  mercies    will  yet 

"Justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

But  we  have  not  assembled  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  nor  to  compute  the  measure  of  blame  which  should  fall 
upon  those  who  caused  it,  nor  yet  to  mourn  for  those  who  sleep 
in  this  beautiful  encampment  of  the  dead,  They  gave  their  lives 
generously  in  defence  of  moral  and  political  principles  which  the 


world  recognizes  as  worthy  of  so  great  a  price.  It  is  their 
crowning  glory  that  they  fought,  not  for  themselves  merely,  but 
for  their  enemies  as  well.  Their  victory  was  grand  enough  to 
glorify  not  their  graves  alone,  but  to  gild  also  the  tombs  of  those 
whom  fate  had  set  against  them.  Since  friend  and  foe  are  alike 
honored  in  their  death,  why  shall  we  mourn?  War  is  not  an  un- 
mixed evil.  There  are  National  diseases  as  well  as  human  ills 
which  only  the  knife  can  cure.  The  wars  of  the  Union  have  all 
proved  blessings  in  disguise.  The  revolution  gave  us  eternal 
immunity  from  foreign  dominion  and  a  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. The  war  of  1812  unified  the  national  sentiment  and 
taught  us  that,  even  upon  the  seas,  England  was  no  longer  mis- 
tress. The  war  with  Mexico  extended  our  domain  to  the  west- 
ern ocean,  opening  to  progress  a  vast  area  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  dedicated  to  stagnation  and  decay.  Mexico  was  not 
harmed  and  the  world  was  benefited.  The  civil  war  of  1861, 
with  all  its  fratricidal  horrors,  was,  as  we  now  plainly  see,  the 
onlv  means  by  which  the  fatal  virus  of  slavery  could  have  been 
eliminated  from  our  political  system  and  the  national  health 
restored.  In  more  than  a  mere  rhetorical  sense,  our  comrades 
here  died  that  the  nation  might  live.  The  blood  that  flowed 
from  their  cruel  wounds  has  vitalized  the  very  soii  that  received 
it,  so  that  the  strong  and  loyal  heart-beat,  which  ceased  for  a 
moment  as  they  fell,  has  become  the  rhythmic  music  to  which  a 
rescued  and  rejuvenated  Union  marches  on  to  its  glorious  des- 
tiny. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  American  Union,  in  its  national  as- 
pect, as  the  noblest  monument  to  its  dead  defenders  and  to  its 
past  and  prospective  annals  as  their  fittest  panegyric.  The  figure 
is  based,  of  course,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  dismemberment 
of  the  federal  territory  which  they  resisted  would  have  sadly 
marred,  if  not  wholly  thwarted,  the  magnificent  civic  devevelop- 
ment  which  now  lies  within  our  easy  reach.  I  do  not  stop  to 
argue  that  proposition  for  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  briefly 
to  our  national  possibilities  as  they  are,  not  to  what  they  might 
have  been  under  other  and  unknown  conditions.  We  have  time 
for  a  .glance  only,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  suggestive  and  profitable. 


The  United  States  of  America  occupies  the  vantage  ground 
of  all  the  earth.  In  the  four  leading  essentials  of  national  su- 
premacy, namely:  Area,  giving  scope  for  greatness;  Race,  af- 
fording superiority  of  intellect  and  will;  Climate,  furnishing  a 
favorable  medium  for  high  enterprise;  Material  resources,  sup- 
plying the  staples  of  civilized  life;  in  these  all-embracing  ele- 
ments of  civic  progress,  this  Union  of  states  knows  no  rival, 
present  or  prospective. 

This  flag  of  our  love  floats  to-day  over  about  3,000,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  exclusive  of  the  half  million  miles  of 
imperial  Alaska.  The  mind  does  not  readily  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  these  vast  figures.  One  must  journey,  as  it  has  lately 
been  my  fortune  to  do,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  far  Pacific,  over 
a  distance  of  more  than  4,000  miles,  yet  touching,  even  in  the 
diagonal  course  which  I  followed,  but  fourteen  of  our  forty-eight 
states  and  territories;  over  mountains  nobler  than  the  Alps,  around 
lakes  containing  a  third  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe;  across 
rivers  to  which  the  rivers  of  Europe  are  as  brooks;  through  for- 
ests infinite  in  quality  and  variety,  and  over  plains  beautiful  and 
fertile  beyond  comparison.  When  one  has  thus  swept  from  the 
gateway  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  southwestern  harbor  of  San  Diego, 
where  all  the  navies  of  all  the  seas  might  ride  at  safe  anchor; 
thence  along  the  western  slope  to  the  Golden  Gate;  thence  by  the 
ocean  to  Puget's  inland  sea;  thence  southward  again  to  Portland 
and  up  the  blue  and  glorious  Columbia,  out  through  the  mountains 
and  across  the  vast  reaches  of  Idaho,  Montana  and  Dakota  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi — when  one  has  made  this  grand 
tour  and  remembers  that  there  are  twenty-four  realms  within 
our  borders  still  unvisited,  then  the  mighty  possibilities  of  empire 
begin  to  assume  shape  in  the  haze  of  these  immense  distances. 
We  think  of  the  coast  of  California  as  our  western  limit,  yet  we 
know  that  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  U.  S.  in  Alaska  is 
many  miles  further  west  from  San  Francisco  than  New  York  is 
east.  The  entire  area  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales 
is  less  by  1,300  square  miles  than  that  of  the  single  territory  of 
New  Mexico.  The  whole  of  France  might  be  spread  out  in  the 
state  of  Texas,  and  upon  the  unincumbered    portion   you   might 


map  out  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Greece,  and  still  there  would 
be  room  for  Rhode  Island  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  three 
times  over.  The  rugged  domain  of  all  New  England,  with  Con- 
necticut doubled  and  Maryland  added,  barely  equals  Missouri  in 
extent.  Yet  Missouri  and  a  quarter  of  Kentucky  might  repose 
upon  the  ample  bosom  of  my  own  Minnesota.  And  Minnesota, 
though  bigger  than  the  two  Carolinas,  must  add  a  territory 
larger  than  the  two  Virginias  before  she  can  rival  Dakota.  And 
California  is  larger  than  Dakota  and  Massachusetts  combined. 
Add  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  first  France,  then  Germany, 
and  Austria  and  Italy  and  Spain,  and  Portugal  and  Switzerland 
and  Denmark  and  Greece;  do  you  think  the  area  of  the  Union  has 
been  equalled?  Not  half — not  one-third.  You  may  lay  them 
all  down  in  the  United  States  three  times  over  and  still  all  that 
wonderful  region  east  of  the  Hudson  will  remain  uncovered. 
Truly  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  that  we  have  here  "a  natural  base 
for  the  greatest  continuous  empire  ever  established  by  man." 

But  a  vast  domain  is  barrenness  without  a  people  suited  to 
its  conquest  and  development.  Even  territory  and  population 
combined  do  not  constitute  greatness.  In  size  and  numbers  Asia 
is  superior  to  Europe,  but  in  all  that  makes  for  progress,  Europe 
is  to  Asia  as  Russia  to  Montenegro.  There  was  a  thousand 
times  more  of  the  vital  spirit  of  progress  in  either  of  the  two  lit- 
tle colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  than  exists  in  all  the 
multiplied  millions  of  China.  Not  in  numbers,  but  in  quality, 
lies  the  germ  of  human  leadership.  The  instinct  of  civil  liberty 
and  adaptability  to  a  pure  and  enlightened  religion,  which  are 
the  two  great  factors  of  human  advancement,  are  also  the  two 
distinctive  characteristics  of  our  race.  Beyond  question,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon blood  is  to  nourish  the  dominant  breed  in  the  future 
as  it  ever  has  since  first  its  elements  were  united  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Providence.  The  expansion  of  this  stock  in  the  past  has 
been  marvelous.  In  1700  it  numbered  6,000,000;  in  1880, 
nearly  100,000,000,  with  a  half  of  the  whole  domiciled  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Careful  computations  have  demonstrated  that  we  have  room 
for  a  population  of  at  least  1,000,000,000.  Did  you  ever  reflect  that 
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the  estimated  1,400,000,000  of  all  the  earth  might  be  gathered 
into  your  own  state  of  Tennessee,  and  that  to  every  living  man, 
woman  and  child  you  might  assign  a  separate  space  of  three 
square  rods?  It  is  true;  and  like  the  proverbial  omnibus,  there 
would  still  be  room,  as  I  figure  it,  for  just  one  more,  without 
trenching  upon  the  garden  spot  assigned  to  each  of  the  others. 
With  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  England,  we  would  num- 
ber to-day  173,000,000,  leaving  Alaska  out  of  the  account. 
Think  you  that  England — once  characterized  by  the  far-sighted 
Franklin  as  "a  pretty  little  Island  which,  compared  with  Amer- 
ica, is  but  a  stepping-stone  in  a  brook" — think  you  that  England 
will  long  retain  her  supremacy  when  we  have  begun  to  realize 
our  possibilities?  But  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  mere  numbers. 
I  wish  you  to  think  of  the  power  of  numbers  when  multi- 
plied by  the  immeasurable  forces  of  civil  liberty  and  Christian 
civilization.  The  power  of  a  race  which  at  Runnymeade,  six 
and  a-half  centuries  ago,  was  great  enough  to  challenge  the 
sham  "Divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  King,"  and  which  from  that 
time  onward  has  so  wrought  at  the  foundations  of  human  liberty 
that  at  last  the  value  of  the  individual  has  become  the  recognized 
basis  of  political  institutions,  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  the 
only  warrant  for  rule.  It  is  this  alert,  vigorous,  persistent,  in- 
domitable clan  of  which  I  speak; 

"The  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." 

gathered  here  in  a  home,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
gives  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  its  great  abilities. 

This  vast  area,  already  the  home  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  English  speaking  stock,  needs  but  the  two  other  con- 
ditions, to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  insure  it  a  wonderful  future, 
viz:  a  favorable  climate  and  ample  material  resources.  It  is  not 
only  the  principal  home  of  the  dominant  race  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  its  final  home.  We  occupy  not  only  the  latitude  of  power,  but 
,  all  that  remains  of  that  latitude.  There  is  no  other  available  ter- 
ritory in  the  North  temperate  zone.  The  final  civilization  must 
bud  and  blossom  and  ripen  here,  for  there  is  no  other  soil  to 
which  it  can  be  transplanted.     The  globe  has  been  girdled  and 


all  its  habitable  quarters  explored.  No  longer  "Westward  the 
course  of  Empire  takes  its  way,"  for  just  across  our  western 
boundary  is  the  East.  Here  in  this  middle  belt  of  this  last  con- 
tinent of  earth  must  the  final  destiny  of  mankind  be  wrought  out. 
And  how  generously  has  God  fitted  up  the  stage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  that  grand  drama! 

We  live  in  a  land  possessing  nearly  every  form  and  shade  of 
beautiful  landscape  and  every  variety  of  desirable  climate  which 
nature  has  vouchsafed  to  earth.  From  the  land  of  storms  and 
ice  in  the  North,  to  the  home  of  sun  and  flowers  in  the  South; 
from  the  Eastern  Ocean  to  the  Western,  we  may  range  in  abso- 
lute freedom  under  the  flag  of  the  Union.  In  some  favored  re- 
gions we  have  all  climates  combined.  Minnesota,  for  instance, 
where  the  mercury  ranges  from  forty  degrees  below  to  three 
times  forty  above,  has  climate  enough  to  supply  all  the  islands  of 
the  sea  without  sensibly  reducing  her  surplus.  A  week  ago  the 
newspapers  up  there  were  proposing  to  have  summer  declared 
a  legal  holiday,  but  by  the  time  I  reach  home  again  I  expect  to 
find  them  clamoring  for  its  total  abolishment.  These  climatic 
eccentricities,  however,  have  their  advantages.  There  is  a  tonic 
in  that  Northern  air  which  compensates  for  the  luxury  of  your 
softer  seasons.  Six  months  of  wrestling  with  blizzards  puts  us 
in  excellent  condition  for  dodging  the  cyclones  of  the  other  six, 
and  "between  times"  we  make  six  million  barrels  of  flour  a  year 
from  our  own  wheat  and  add  a  few  bricks  to  our  double  metro- 
polis in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Anthony  Falls. 

But  there  is  unlimited  choice.  If  you  prefer  a  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  climate,  the  54,000  square  miles  of  Florida  will  sup- 
ply it.  If  you  seek  the  exhilaration  of  mountain  air,  you  may 
range  from  the  altitude  of  Mt.  Tom,  1,200  feet  above  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  through  infinite  gradations  north  and  south, 
to  the  towering  summit  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  18,000  feet 
toward  the  sky.  If  you  seek  the  desert  and  its  solitude,  we 
still  have  patches  of  that,  though  the  railroads  have  pierced  it 
and  it  seems  to  be  fleeing  like  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian  before 
the  advancing  civilization.  It  is  said  that  the  wise  men  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  once  thought  Newton,  now  a  suburb  ©f  Boston, 
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to  be  about  the  western  limit  of  population,  the  country  beyond 
being  considered  uninhabitable.  My  father  emigrated  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  western  New  York  but  56  years  ago,  and  he 
was  a  pioneer.  Seven  years  later  he  penetrated  to  the  wilds  of 
northern  Illinois  and  was  lost  to  his  early  friends  forever.  When 
he  died,  in  1847,  "the  great  American  Desert"  was  just  across 
the  Mississippi  where  Kansas  and  Nebraska  now  shine  in  the 
nation's  crown  of  stars.  To-day,  even  beyond  these,  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  interpose  between  "God's  Country"  and  the 
desert.  Whenever  our  increasing  population  shall  require  it,  it 
seems  probable  that  nearly  all  of  the  region  now  recognized  as 
barren  will  be  found  capable  of  redemption.  Already  far-off 
Wyoming,  child  of  the  desert  and  mountain,  supports  more  than 
half  as  many  people  as  had  settled  in  Iowa  40  years  ago.  But 
estimating  that  only  half  of  the  3,000,000  square  miles  this  side 
of  Alaska,  is  arable  land,  we  still  have  1,500,000  square  miles  of 
soil  possessing  every  advantage  of  climate  and  adapted  to  all  forms 
of  useful  vegetation — a  veritable  garden  spot,  one-sixth  larger 
than  China  proper,  which  contains   500,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

In  1879,  nearfy  ten  years  ago,  we  had  536,000,000  of  acres 
in  our  farms,  of  which  285,000,000,  or  about  53  per  cent,  were 
under  cultivation.  Upon  these  cultivated  acres  we  produced 
food  material  alone  worth  in  the  markets  of  the  world  more  than 
$220,000,000. 

The  seven  great  food  crops,  viz:  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat  and  potatoes,  were  grown  upon  106,000,000  of 
acres;  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  lowest  estimate  of  our  productive 
lands.  After  feeding  our  50,000,000  as  no  other  people  on  earth 
are  fed,  we  still  had  of  grain  alone  283,000,000  bushels  for  ex- 
port. Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  a  close  student  of  such  subjects, 
declares  that  twice  the  population  of  1880  might  be  sustained 
"without  increasing  the  area  of  a  single  farm  or  adding  one  to 
the  number,  by  simply  bringing  our  products  up  to  the  average 
of  good  agriculture',  and  then  there  might  remain  for  export  twice 
the  quantity  we  now  send  abroad  to  feed  the  hungry  millions  of 
foreign  lands." 

The  wealth  of  our  mineral  deposits  is  on  the  same  stupen- 
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dous  scale.  We  now  produce  annually  one-half  of  the  world's 
supply  of  gold  and  silver.  We  have  twenty  times  the  available 
coal  of  all  Europe.  Iron  is  found  in  twenty-three  of  our  states 
and  in  some  so  abundantly  that  they  might  singly  supply  the 
earth's  demand.  Our  mining  industries,  which  we  know  to  be 
in  their  infancy,  are  said  already  to  exceed  those  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  South  America,  Mexico  and  the  British  Colonies  combined. 
With  this  conjunction  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth, 
what  must  the  future  of  our  manufactures  be?  With  a  supply 
of  metals,  woods,  minerals,  wool,  cotton,  silk  and  food,  all  prac- 
tically inexhaustible;  with  water-power,  and  animal-power,  and 
coal-power,  and  gas-power,  and  wind-power  and  electric-power, 
each  almost  illimitable;  with  vigor  of  body  and  quickness  of  brain 
unexcelled;  with  the  impetus  of  a  great  and  growing  home  devel- 
opment; with  everything  that  nature  gives,  all  in  ten-fold  measure, 
we  must  inevitably  lead  the  world.  From  1870  to  1880,  the 
annual  value  of  England's  manufactures  increased  $580,000,000; 
that  of  the  United  States,  $1,030,000,000.  Herbert  Spencer  says 
that  "beyond  question,  in  respect  of  mechanical  appliances,  the 
Americans  are  ahead  of  all  nations."  This  implies  that  we  also 
have  the  best  mechanics,  and  so  it  happens  that  of  the  gold 
medals  given  for  the  greatest  inventions  and  discoveries,  at  the 
late  electrical  exposition  in  Paris,  five  came  to  the  United  States. 
Where  did  the  rest  of  the  medals  go?  Why,  bless  you,  there 
were  but  five.  We  got  them  all.  Now  look  out  upon  the  world. 
The  age  of  steam  and  electricity  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Fifty-five 
years  ago  the  railway  system  of  America  was  nothing.  Now 
we  have  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  miles  of  line.  You 
enter  a  palatial  hotel  in  New  York  or  Boston  and  retire  for  the 
night;  by  the  next  night  you  are  in  Chicago,  a  thousand  miles 
away.  If  you  wish  to  "see  a  man"  in  San  Francisco,  you  have 
only  to  pay  your  board  for  four  days  more  and  you  are  there. 
In  1838  they  triumphantly  advertised  to  carry  the  traveler  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  in  four  days  and  a  half,  by  railroad 
and  canal.  Now  one  added  half  day  swings  you  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other.  Think  what  it  cost  in  those  days  to  transport  a  ton 
of  freight  one  mile.     In  1884,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carried 
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63,000,000  tons  at  an  average  cost  to  its  patrons  of  4  cents  for 
10  miles.  But  I  shall  only  weary  and  confuse  you  by  citing  fig- 
ures to  illustrate  our  wonderful  development.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, for  where  is  it  more  generously  exemplified  than  here  in 
this  beautiful  South-land?  So  swiftly  do  we  move  onward  that 
we  can  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  past  at  best.  Look  ahead. 
What  will  be  the  demands  upon  these  tremendous  resources  of 
ours  when  the  world  begins  to  feel  the  tingling  energy  which 
thrills  us  here?  Two-thirds  of  the  human  race  are  still  without 
the  vitalizing  knowledge  of  Christianity.  There  are  500,000,000 
men  on  the  globe  who  think  a  king  is  a  God.  When  the  awaken- 
ing comes,  as  come  it  will,  the  pagan  millions  with  new  and 
higher  wants  will  look  to  this  storehouse  of  the  earth  for  their 
chief  supply.  The  brain  and  lungs  and  heart  of  the  world's  fu- 
ture are  here  under  the  starry  banner  of  America,  and  you  and 
I  and  all  of  us,  thanks  be  to  God,  are  American  citizens. 

Comrades,  have  I  drawn  your  thoughts  away  from  the  dear 
friends  whose  graves  you  have  this  day  strewn  with  blossoms? 
If  so,  you  have  not  listened  aright.  It  is  only  by  striving  to  com- 
prehend the  greatness  of  our  country  that  we  can  rise  to  the 
height  of  that  honor  which  the  world  will  accord  to  them  who 
saved  it  from  destruction.  If  I  were  to  utter  here  a  single  word 
that  could  justly  give  offense  to  the  men  who  fought  for  the 
right  of  secession,  I  should  deem  myself  most  unfortunate.  I  am 
not  blind  to  those  immutable  laws  of  association  and  kindred 
which  move  masses  of  men  by  a  power  which  is  above  them  and 
beyond  them.  We  do  not  rail  at  the  whirlwind  and  the  flood,  al- 
though their  wings  are  laden  with  destruction  and  death.  I  know, 
gentlemen  of  the  Confederacy,  that  if  I  had  been  of  you,  I  proba- 
bly should  have  been  with  you.  Nevertheless,  when  I  survey  the 
glories  of  the  great  peace  which  now  abides  in  the  land,  I  rejoice 
with  an  exceeding  joy  that  when  that  mighty  struggle  was  on, 
God  set  me  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and  not  against  it.  Never 
doubting  the  sincerity  which  massed  your  solid  ranks  against  the 
grand  armies  of  the  Union,  I  can,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  valor  with  which  your  con- 
victions were  maintained  in  battle  and  march  and  siege.     May  I 
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not  also  congratulate  you  that  never  did  defeat  contain  so  much 
of  victory.  Disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  theory  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  death  to  our  national  prospects.  An  impartial  English 
historian  puts  the  case  thus: 

"Had  the  South  succeeded  in  winning  independence,  the 
cloth  once  rent  would  have  been  rent  again.  There  would  not 
have  been  one  America,  but  many  Americas.  The  new  world 
would  have  trodden  over  again  in  the  tracks  of  the  old.  There 
would  have  been  rival  communities  with  rival  constitutions, 
democracies  passing  into  military  despotisms,  standing  armies, 
intrigues  and  quarrels,  and  wars  upon  wars." 

Who  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  picture?  The  very  magni- 
tude and  diversity  of  our  material  interests  which  now  form  our 
strongest  bonds  of  union,  would  have  been  the  sources  of  inev- 
itable dissension.  With  the  south  cut  off  from  the  north,  what 
would  bind  the  east  to  the  west?  With  the  principle  of  seces- 
sion once  established  and  disintegration  thus  inaugurated,  where 
could  it  stop?  Think  of  the  Ohio  River  as  the  frontier  line  of  a 
foreign  power.  Think  of  the  medley  of  flags  floating  above 
frowning  forts  and  waving  defiance  to  each  other  across  hostile 
boundaries  and  over  contiguous  systems  of  defense.  And  above 
all,  my  countrymen,  imagine  the  shriveling,  belittling  influence  of 
citizenship  in  these  little,  snarling  principalities,  shorn  of  the 
power  to  inspire  pride  or  to  command  respect.  As  citizens  of 
an  imperial  power,  we  take  on  something  of  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  the  larger  whole.  We  learn  to  despise  the  narrowness 
and  bitterness  which  division  and  conflict  of  interests  would  have 
fostered.  Behind  the  American  citizen  stands  America — great, 
free,  generous,  glorious  America.  These  graves  hide  no't  only 
our  dead,  but  our  enmities  as  well.  Let  us  walk  from  this  place 
hand  in  hand.  These  chivalrous  spirits  showed  themselves 
brave  by  deeds.  Let  their  honors  also  be  displayed  by  deeds. 
Turn  we  now  to  the  shining  future. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties.     Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her.  camp  fires!  we  ourselves  must  patriots  be, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key." 
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